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INTRODUCTION 


I HAVE GREAT pleasure in welcoming all of you to this third' 
series of Azad Memorial Lectures. I would like to take this 
occasion to pay a tribute again to the memory of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, as it was in commemoration of his services 
to India that these lectures were instituted. Many were the 
services that Maulana Azad rendered to India, but today I 
will refer to only two things that impressed me most. I was 
deeply struck by his balanced, steady and unflinching devotion 
to truth and the loyalty with which he served the cause of the 
Indian nation. His conception of India was of a country where 
all religions, all communities, all sections of opinion would 
find their proper place and work harmoniously in creating con¬ 
ditions where the individual would find the opportunity of 
fulfilment and development. And Maulana Azad worked so 
that India could serve the same ideal in the wider field of the 
world. In Honouring him, the Indian Council for Cultural 
Relations, of which he was the founder President, is honouring 
the ideal for which he stood. 

We have been fortunate in the distinguished men who 
have delivered the Azad Momerial Lectures till now. The 
first series was delivered by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minis^ 
ter of India. Many of you will remember how in those lectures 
he summed up not only the developments in India today and 
tomorrow, but also gave an outline of his own philosophy of 
life. 

The second series was delivered by Professor Arnold 
Toynbee, a historian whose reputation extends throughout the 
world. Professor Toynbee, a great historian and humanist, has 
studied human progress in its widest perspective and worked 
for understanding, peace and progress among mankind. 
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We are fortunate that as our third lecturer, we have an¬ 
other outstanding man of the modern world. Lord Attlee is 
respected throughout the world and we in India will always 
remember him with honour, esteem and affection. The role he 
played in re-establishing friendship between India and Britain 
is known to everybody. As I was bringing him this afternoon, 
I mentioned to him that it was rather significant that Oxford 
men seem to have played a very important role time and again 
in the relations between Britain and India. The very first 
Englishman to come out to India was Thomas Stephens who 
wrote the first grammer of a modern Indian language. Lord 
Attlee reminded me that a man from his own college. Sir 
William Jones, was one of the greatest builders of bridges be¬ 
tween India and Britain, one of the greatest interpreters of the 
East to the West and of the West to the East. 

May I add that Lord Attlee is himself one of the greatest 
builders of bridges in history? The greatest achievement of 
Lord Attlee is the transformation of an empire into a Com¬ 
monwealth, the creation of relations cooperation, fellowship 
and friendship in place of the rather uneasy and at times un¬ 
happy relations between India and Britain which obtained 
before. Many of us remember how almost by magic, the rela¬ 
tions between our two countries changed. Some of those who 
had fought hardest for severing the British connection accepted 
immediately and with enthusiasm common fellow^ship in the 
Commonwealth for establishing the nucleus of a commonwealth 
of the entire world. 

The Commonwealth has today developed into an assembly 
of peoples, races, nations, religions, united without any visible 
bond, without any force except allegience to certain common 
ideals. Lord Attlee will be remembered as the man mainly res¬ 
ponsible for this development by bringing about the peaceful 
transformation in the relations between India and the U. K. 
In a sense, this transformation started the process of liberation 
of laige areas of Asia and Africa which has taken place since 
the Second World War* May I suggest that the greatly accele¬ 
rated pace at which Africans are achieving nationhood and 
as^ting themselves on the world platform started from the 
day when India took her place as an equal member in the 
Commonwealth? It would, I think, be fair to say that Lord 
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Attlee has served not only India and Britain, but the whole, 
world in having indicated a way by which colonial relation* 
ship could he transformed into a relation of friendship, equality 
and cooperation? 

^ Lord Attlee has chosen for his theme two subjects which 
are of the greatest interest to modern man. The Future of the 
United Nations and The Future of Democracy. We are all 
looking forward to his words of wisdom born out of experience 
and vision. It is this combination of experience and vision, of 
idealism and practical good sense which accounts for Lord 
Attlee’s great success as a Statesman. The title he chose for his 
autobiography is itself interesting and significant: As It Hap- 
pened, a very unassuming title for the life of a man who played 
a leading role in some of the most momentous events of history. 
This title gives us an insight into the nature of the man and 
makes us look forward with even greater interest to his inter¬ 
pretation of the future of the United Nations on which depends 
the future of man and the future of Democracy in which lies 
the hope of individuals as well as communities. 


February 22, 1961 


Humayun Rabir 
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THE FUTURE OF UNITED NATIONS 


I N THE SPRING of 1945 I with Sir Anthony Eden and other 
colleagues, Conservative, Labour and Liberal formed part of 
the gathering of statesmen at San Francisco called together 
while the second world w^ar was still raging to try to work out 
a world organisation to establish peace on secure foundations. 
It was of course not a fully representative gathering for neces¬ 
sarily the enemy powers were not represented. Also it was pre¬ 
dominantly an assemblage of states controlled by Europeans. It 
was naturally dominated by the three greatest military Powers, 
The United States, Soviet Russia and the British Common¬ 
wealth. It was felt that if these big three could be brought to- 
:gether in a permanent oganisation there was a good hope of 
banishing the fear of another world war. In considering the 
form, composition and power for the New World Authority 
we had before us the history of the League of Nations, its 
■successes and its ultimate failure. It was, I think, clear to all of 
ns that the League failed because it had not sufficient authority 
to act, but many of us felt that it was.not only power that was 
lacking, but will. During that Conference there was a short 
period in which it seemed that success might crown not only our 
•deliberations but the action of the great Powers when peace 
had been won. I well recall sitting between Senator Vandenbeig 
of the U.S.A. and Mr. Molotov of the U.S.S.R. and time 
and again saying with them O.K. in happy agreement. 

That vision speedily vanished in the post war period. 
Instead of O.K. the Russians constantly used their right 
of veto to say NO, a right which we optimistically had thought 
would be only used very rarely. Our optimism proved to have 
no foundation. The Powers on the Security Council, which was 
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designed as the instrument of preventing war have made it an 
arena of contention. U.N.O., like its predecessor the League 
of Nations has had many successes in the periphery of its acti¬ 
vities, but it has failed in its essential purpose to establish the 
rule of law. Organisations such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation and the Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organisation have done notable work and all honour to the 
devoted men and women who serve in them, but the fact re¬ 
mains that the major purpose of the United Nations remains- 
as far from attainment as ever. 

Some disputes have been brought to the Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice at the Hague. U.N.O. intervention in the 
Near East prevented disturbances spreading and at the present 
time contingents of troops serving U.N.O. and drawn from 
the smaller nations are engaged in an uncertain struggle to 
prevent the Congo State from relapsing into complete anarchy.. 

Again by what can only be called a chance, the temporary 
absence from the Security Council of the U.S.S.R. action to 
restrain an aggressor was undertaken in Korea, a thing which 
was never accomplished by the League of Nations. We may 
rejoice also at the growth of membership and especially in the 
advent of the representatives of so many African and Asian 
States, but just as the League lacked the membership of fhe 
United States of America so U.N.O. lacks the membership 
of Communist China with its six hundred millions of the human 
race. No one can regard the present position of the United 
Nations as satisfactory and the fear of another world war far 
more destructive than its predecessors hangs over the world 
and must be present in the minds of all responsible statesmen* 

My task today is to consider the future of U.N.O., not 
as a prophet, for I have no pretensions to fill that role, but 
as a retired statesman who has held responsibility. I shall try 
to show wherein lies the present weakness of U.N.O. and what 
seems to me the only way in which it can be made effective* 
But first I must call attention to certain features of the world 
situation which were not present w'hen we conferred at San 
Francisco, features which had they then been known might 
have altered the planning of the edifice which we were attempt¬ 
ing to build. The first of these is the progress of scientific measures- 
of waging war. The atom bomb and the hydrogen bomb 
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were unknown in the spring of 1945. The method of rocket 
propulsion was being employed against my own country, but 
the idea that deadly weapons might be carried by these means 
not just across the twenty miles separating Britain and Europe 
but across the Atlantic Ocean or across the land mass of Europe 
were unthought of. Whether scientists at that time who were 
engaged in research realised that large scale atomic warfare 
might so poison the world as to destroy our civilisation I know 
not. Certainly it did not enter into the minds of those planning 
a new order. This is the greatest changed circumstance, but 
there were others. We still assumed the technical superiority 
of the Western democracies. We had not anticipated the great 
advances made in Russia, still less had we conceived of the 
emergence of China into the ranks of the great Powers. True 
President Roosevelt insisted on her being a permanent member 
of the Security Council, but I think, he envisaged her merely 
as a protege of the United States, Nor had we contemplated 
the tremendous advance in national self consciousness first in 
Asia and then in Africa, the ending of colonialism and the long 
existing hegemony of Europe. Even less had we contemplated 
the new Imperialism of the Russian Communists. Thus we 
framed the Charter of the United Nations on the basis of 
the continued existence of a world of absolute sovereign States 
free from any other authority, co-operating only voluntarily in 
promoting the rule of law. Any attempt to put into the charter 
the compulsory submission of international disputes to a world 
court would not have been acceptable to any but the smaller 
and weaker States. Any real attempt to disarm the world would 
have been opposed by those who trusted in their own strength. 
In the United States there was still great support for a policy 
of isolation. The U.S.S.R. considering itself as a State with a 
mission and profoundly suspicious of the Western world would 
not have agreed, nor I think, would Britain with its long tradi¬ 
tion of trying to avoid entangling alliance, a tradition from 
which it was always found necessary to depart in world crisis. 
The young emerging States shaking off a foreign yoke would have 
hesitated before surrendering any particle of the freedom which 
they had achieved or hoped to win. Despite the lessons of the 
violation of Belgium, Holland, Norway pacific people like the 
Swiss still hoped that neutrality would save them from war* 
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We in San Francisco were still living in the past in the 
pre-atomic age, in the age of the balance of power. Many are 
still living mentally in it today. 

Our world today lives in an uneasy peace owing to mutual 
fear of the consequences of a world conflagration while here 
and there little wars break out and armaments are piled up 
in a futile expectation of obtaining security. Meanwhile men 
of goodwill seek to make the United Nations effective although 
its faulty structure becomes more apparent day by day. 

The world today resembles a city built of wood and other 
combustible materials. The citizens recognise the danger from 
fire and constantly discuss it, but the Town Council cannot 
bring itself to pass regulations restricting the use of heating and 
lighting methods. Every citizen insists on his own method and 
will not accept any regulations about smoking or making bon¬ 
fires or the like. Nor will they have a regular fire brigade, but 
hope that when any fire occurs the neighbours will put it out 
before it gets really dangerous. 

We have then to consider the future of the United Na¬ 
tions in the light of world conditions today. 

First we must realise that the world is facing a situation 
entirely unprecedented. It is nothing less than the survival of 
the human race or at any rate, that part of the human race 
which has built up civilisation as we know it. Scientists tell 
us that in the great ice age, the human race was only saved 
from extinction because a proportion of men and women 
adapted themselves to new conditions. Those who failed to do 
so perished. That was a calamity caused by nature. Our danger 
today is one caused by the human race itself. The first could 
not have been averted. It is within our power to stop the second. 
A world war is not inevitable. It can only occur through the 
folly of human beings, but should it occur everyone of us 
is in danger. A hydrogen bomb makes no distinction between 
brown or white, pacifist or war monger, neutral or belligerent. 

Therefore the future of the United Nations as an attempt 
to prevent war is of primary importance to everyone of us. 
Every young man or young woman starting out in life should 
not only ask himself or herself what am I going to do in the 
world and where am I going to live, but will there be a world 
in which I can live. 
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The second great fact, a consequence of the first is that 
the whole world is closely linked as never before in the history 
of mankind, as Wendell Wilkie proclaimed during the war. 
There is today one world. 

When I was young it was perfectly possible for Britain, an 
island State with a powerful navy,, to follow a policy of isola¬ 
tion. As long as we had the most powerful navy in the world 
we were safe. The United States separated from possible ag¬ 
gressors by great oceans was safe and could afford to be isola¬ 
tionist. Degrees of safety were possible for other States. Switzer¬ 
land could rely on its mountains to deter aggression. India 
secured by sea by the British Navy could feel that the mountains 
on the north and west and the great rivers on the east protected 
her from invasion. Belgium was content with the guarantee of 
the leading European States which had held her safe for many 
decades. 

In these circumstances the conception of the absolute 
sovereignty of the State seemed to be a perfectly reasonable 
conception. 

But the conquest of the air changed the whole situation. 
Frontiers hitherto inviolable could be crossed. The strategic 
conception of lines of defence became out of date. The first 
world war showed this, but the fact was not appreciated. France 
created the Maginot line. British Governments still thought 
in terms of^ national defence despite the changed conditions. 

The idea of the Absolute Sovereign State became a myth, 
but men are apt to cling to myths. 

In San Francisco after the experience of two world wars 
and with the shadow of coming events clearly visible the as¬ 
sembled statesmen still clung to their myth. They still conceived 
it possible to have a peaceful world consisting of a number of 
armed sovereign States without any authority over them save 
an organisation operating on a voluntary basis and based on 
the right of a State to veto decisions arrived at by a majority. 

What then of the future ? 

In considering any institution those desiring reforms will 
always be met by those who refuse to face facts. There are those 
who say “It will last our time”. Others say: “Don't be in a 
hurry, the institution is new. It will perhaps change in process- 
of time.” 
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I recall how often in the inter-war period those of us who 
pleaded to make the League of Nations a reality were told wait 
a little : “This is a very young organisation, you cannot expect 
it to be strong enough yet to take effective action against aggres¬ 
sion. Wait a little.” But as case after case of aggression occurred, 
far from growing stronger the League got weaker and weaker 
until it perished in the calamity which it had been created 
to avert. 

The idea that if only you wait things will get better is a 
survival of the old optimism that flourished in the nineteenth 
century. I remember being told by the old men when the issue 
of India’s freedom came up. “Go slow,” they said “don’t rush 
things. Time will ease the problem.” I was convinced that action 
was needed, that to delay would make he problem worse. I did 
not share the easy optimism of *Go Slow’. There is a tide in 
the affairs of men which must be taken at the flood. I see the 
future of the United Nations as a choice between letting things 
slide and taking vigorous and drastic action now. If the United 
Nations does not advance it will go back. It will become less 
and less effective. Sooner or later as with the League, it will fail 
to meet a challenge. Then a prominent member will leave. The 
United Nations will perish with the civilisation that it was 
framed to preserve. 

My contention is that the alternative is to make the United 
Nations an effective instrument for maintaining the rule of law 
in the world. The first step must be the abandonment of the 
conception of the absolute sovereign State. The change of con¬ 
ception is an essential preliminary to any changes in comfK)si- 
tion or constitution. 

“How dreadful,” say the old-fashioned and the nationalists. 
“Do you mean that we British or we French or Americans must 
submit to the rule of foreigners. Do you mean that we Asians 
and Africans who have only just won our freedom must give 
up part of it?” My reply is “Yes”. My State must be prepared 
to do what I and every citizen in a democracy does every day 
of his life, give up my absolute right to do just what I please 
as an essential condition of living in close contact with my 
fellow men. If I am prepared to go away and live in some deso¬ 
late* and remote spot with a minimum contact with my fellow 
men I can do just what I please, but if I live in New Delhi, 
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Bombay, London or New York I submit to the rules laid down 
by the authorities. I give up the right to carry arms and attack 
my enemies. I also submit to many other regulations, sanitary 
and the like. My neighbours do the same, but I do not submit 
to the rule of my neighbour but only to an authority which I 
have* myself joined to constitute. 

I have to pay this price as a condition of living in a closely 
integrated society. It is facts which restrict my freedom. My 
cession of sovereignty is limited to what is necessary in the 
interest of the community. I retain my rights to regulate my 
home life as I choose. 

Now in the community of nations it has become of literally 
vital importance to restrict the liberty of the States. States must 
not make war and they must not have armed forces. 

We already agree as members of U.N.O. not to do the 
first and, theoretically, we are all in favour of disarmament al¬ 
though when it comes to practical policy we fail to agree. 

I have followed with interest numerous disarmament con¬ 
ferences where earnest men have made great efforts to reach 
agreement. They have failed. Why? Because they could not 
provide for security, in a world where there is no power to 
enforce the rule of law. 

In Britain over the centuries we have abolished private 
armies and local wars and there was of course opposition from 
the strong. \ye do not allow the ordinary citizen to go armed 
and to take the law into his own hands. We provide courts of 
justice, not as an alternative to fighting but as a substitute 
excluding the right to fight it out. We provide a police force 
to keep the peace and enforce the law. We make laws which 
must be obeyed, but we are careful not to allow our Govern¬ 
ment to intrude into matters which are essentially for the 
decision of the individual. 

The United Nations has no such authority. I contend that 
it must go forward on the lines which every State finds essen¬ 
tial in its own jurisdiction. 

I contend therefore that if the United Nations is to have 
a future it must assume some of the attributes of a State. The 
minimum attribute is the right, the power and the means to 
|:eep the peace. Primitive societies often have entrusted no 
more than this to their Governments. 
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There is already the Hague Tribunal, but reference to 
this is voluntary. There have already been examples of a United 
Nations Police force, up till now an ad hoc organisation. There 
are many plans for disarmament, but they are not implemented 
because there is no authority. Why? Because the United Na¬ 
tions as at present constituted is not suitably constructed. 

Certain great powers are given exceptional authority. But 
States are recognised on the basis of sovereignty and their 
voting power has no reference to their population or to their 
power. Membership is voluntary and one great powerful State 
Communist China with 600 millions is excluded. First then 
U. N. O. must be made world wide. The exclusion of Com¬ 
munist China is nonsense. 

Secondly the Constitution of U.N.O. must be made to 
conform to something more rational. It would of course be 
conceivable to reconstitute U.N.O. on a purely population 
basis, but I do not think that this would be realistic. One must 
recognise facts. One is the existence of rival blocks with dif¬ 
ferent ideologies. Another is that the acceptance of the principle 
of one person, one vote would lead to an impossibly large as¬ 
sembly or the virtual exclusion of the smaller units from any 
effective say. It is possible to work out a system whereby every 
State would have a say, but no group of States whether com¬ 
munist or democratic, European, Asian or American would be 
able to have an absolute majority. Such a possible system has 
indeed been worked out in detail by two distinguished Ameri¬ 
can jurists, Messrs. Clark and Sohn. Under it States would be 
grouped according to population. The big four China, Russia, 
India and the U.S.A. would be Class one with say 30 votes 
each. The next largest Britain, Brazil, France, Germany, Indo¬ 
nesia, Pakistan would have say 15 votes each and so down to 
the smallest States which would have only one. It would, of 
course mean that the two largest groups \Jbuld be under-repre¬ 
sented on a population basis and the smaller States over-repre¬ 
sented but the general effect would be to give more weight to 
those who stand outside the rival blocks which are in the strug¬ 
gle for power and whose rivalry threatens the peace of the 
world. 

This assembly should with whatever regulations are neces¬ 
sary as to requisite majorities have power to pass laws and to 
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make decisions within the limited scope of what is necessary 
for peace. It could choose an executive. It could set up courts 
of justice, establish an international police force and promote 
total abolition of all national armaments down to the bare 
minimum needed for internal security. The police force would 
be of a strength necessary to meet any potential disturbance 
and its members would owe sole allegiance to U.N.O. U.N.O. 
would also provide for inspection to see that disarmament was 
fully carried out in all countries. 

Disputes would have to be carried to the international 
courts of justice. But it would have no power to interfere with 
the internal affairs of member States. Anyone who has 
been concerned with international affairs knows how much the 
settlement of questions between States is bedevilled by obsolete 
strategic considerations. Once disarmament was achieved many 
of these disputes could be settled. I put these proposals for¬ 
ward as the minimum necessary for the survival of U.N.O. 
and as giving, in my view, the barest framework necessary with¬ 
in which the States of the world can continue in safety to live 
their own lives. 

You will say this is utopian, the dream of an amiable 
theorist, a constitution monger quite out of touch with the 
reality of the world situation. 

I reply that I am no theorist but an old retired politician 
who has, as the responsible leader of a great democracy, had 
to face great problems in a difficult period. I believe that the 
principles I advocate and their application in some form are 
absolutely necessary if our civilisation is not to go down in 
ruin. 

You will say, “What chance is there of their being accept¬ 
ed? Will the communist countries submit to any measure of 
control by an authority in which those whom they believe to be 
their enemies take part? Will the United States consider joining 
in an organisation where authority will be shared with Red 
Chinese and Russians?’* 

I reply that necessity makes strange bedfellows and that a 
common danger is a compelling power. In World War I, 
the British, who detested Tsarism had to join with Russia to 
defeat the Kaiser. In World War II, the Americans had to 
accept communist Russia as an ally to prevent the domination 
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of the world by Hitler. So we must all accept working with 
people with whom we do not agree as a price which we must 
pay for survival. In autocracies, people have to submit to the 
orders of people whom they detest. In democracies, after elec¬ 
tion we accept the rule of Governments of a different way of 
thinking from our own. The Labour Government passed laws 
which Tories obeyed. Labour men today accept the authority 
of a Conservative Government. Further, we do not and cannot 
demand that all our fellow citizens in our community should 
be as virtuous as we believe ourselves to be. 

What chance is there of such a plan as I suggest being 
accepted by communist Russia? Are they not bent on the des¬ 
truction of what they call the capitalist world? Forty years ago 
or even thirty years ago I should have said very little chance. 
But times are changing. The leaders of Russia are realists and 
they know that while another world war would destroy capi¬ 
talism, it would also destroy communism. Starting entirely afresh 
might have appealed to some in the past, but not now. Whatever 
view we may take of the communist system as practised in 
Russia and no one dislikes it more than I do, it is impossible 
to deny that both Russia and China have made great advance 
on the material plane. They have now much to lose by war. 
They are confident that on its merits communism will win. Mr. 
Khrushchov has abandoned the old communist thesis that the 
victory of communism could only be attained by war. He has 
proclaimed that coexistence is possible. Though it seems that 
just now the rulers of China are tending to yield to the fatal 
tendency of most nationalist movements to yield to imperialism, 
I do not think that this will prevail. The Chinese are an emin¬ 
ently sensible people. I am not banking on a change of heart, but 
on enlightened self-interest. The United States Government 
having backed the wrong horse in Chiang Kai Shek have been 
very averse from changing their policy but here too I believe 
commonsense will prevail. 

The greatest obstacle to change is inertia and a clinging to 
out of date ideas. 

It is an accident of history that the part of the human race 
that has been dominant during the past centuries should live 
in a continent of sovereign States and thus we think that this 
is normal. 
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It is an accident o£ history, as I have often pointed out to 
my American friends, that the great area of the United States 
is united. But for the stupidity of George III and his ministers 
the American colonies might never have come together, but 
have grown apart and developed into a number of separate 
States as quarrelsome as those of Europe. It is an accident of 
history, British rule, which prevented India developing into a 
number of separate States jealously cherishing their differences. 

Actually in the world today few States avoid some measure 
of commitments to others. Britain has obligations to NATO 
and SEATO, France and other States belong to the Common 
Market in Europe. There is really no difference in principle 
in accepting the authority of a reformed U.N.O. than there 
is in accepting the restrictions of these treaties. 

I am certain that the great majority of the peoples of the 
world whether they live in free countries or totalitarian States 
dread war and would give much to have this fear taken away 
from them. The problem is how to make this general desire 
effective. How can we get an initiative? I have travelled widely 
and discussed the problem with many leading Statesmen. I do 
not find hostility but only an unwillingness to take the initia¬ 
tive. 

If the representative of some country, preferably one of 
what are called the uncommitted countries, were to make pro¬ 
posals in the United Nations, I believe a start could be made. 

An obviously desirable step is the formation of an inter¬ 
national police force. I recall between the wars advocating this 
in agreement with Sir Winston Churchill, for these things 
transcend Party differences. We see before us in the Congo all 
the difficulties that arise in trying to form a force made up of 
contingents from national armies. Had there been in existence 
a real force of men owing allegiance to the United Nations, 
I believe that the present situation in the Congo would not 
have arisen. But even had this force been formed as was intend¬ 
ed at San Francisco the question of its control would still have 
had to be settled. I do not think that it could be left to the 
Security Council first because of its limited membership and 
secondly because owing to the veto, it is liable to frustration. 

I hold, therefore, that it is essential and urgent that an 
initiative for the reform of U.N.O. should be undertaken. 
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Till this is done Disarmament Conferences will just be beating 
the air, for all effective plans for disarmament require an 
authority to inspect in the various countries which are signa¬ 
tories. That authority does not yet exist. 

I do not think that this is a matter which can wait. It is 
true that a precarious peace reigns today, but at -any moment 
some incident might upset it. I have had myself to experience 
anxious days during the blockade of Berlin and the Korean 
war. 

One last point. I may be asked, “But if you reform U.N.O. 
and make it effective, will you not have to make it on the basis 
of things as they are? Will you not be stabilising oppression? 
The oppression of the Poles, the Hungarians and the Czechs, 
the oppression of the Tibetans by the Chinese?’' My answer is 
“Yes, but does anyone support that these evils can be remedied 
by a world war? Is anyone prepared to run such a hazard? Take 
away strategic considerations and there will be a far better 
chance for these peoples to recover their freedom.” 

The thirty years war in Europe was ended by the peace 
of Westphalia, the Napoleonic wars were ended by the peace 
of Versailles. Both stabilised many injustices and anomalies 
which took much time to straighten out, but these treaties were 
preferable to war. It will no doubt take time to adjust many 
of the evils that exist today, but even the continuance of the 
evils is preferable to another war. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I am an old man. I have in my 
time seen vast changes for which I hoped and worked when I 
was young actually come about. I have seen in my ‘own country 
mass poverty disappear. I have seen an Empire changed into a 
Commonwealth. It may well be that I shall not live to see the 
rule of law established in the world and war banished for ever, 
but while I have strength I shall do what little I can to bring 
about the day when as our poet Tennyson saw prophetically 
“When the war drum throbs no longer and the battleflags are 
furled in the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 
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I AM GOING to speak to you today on the future of demo¬ 
cracy. I am not a prophet. Only speculation is all that I can 
give you. Now, if I were a learned man I should begin.by at¬ 
tempting to define democracy. But I shall not try that. Democracy 
to my mind is a way of life that expresses itself in many ways in 
different countries. If I go to a country, although I can*t define 
exactly what its Constitution is, I can tell whether it is a demo¬ 
cracy or not. It was my fortune to stray across into Germany 
under Hitler where I felt at once there was no democracy there. 
I have been to Russia once or twice, there is no democracy 
there. I come to a place like New Zealand and Australia. At 
once I am in a democratic atmosphere. I come to India: I am 
in a democratic atihosphere. Now most of us agree today that 
there is a great ideological contest going on in the world be¬ 
tween the democratic way of life and the authoritarian way 
of life. 

Looking back a bit, as old people like me tend to do, I 
recall my early days when at the University, one studied Poli¬ 
tical Science and was told about democratic constitutions, 
oligarchic constitutions, and mixed constitutions and all the 
rest of it. But I was quite sure when I was a young man that we 
were democratic. Do you know we weren’t? It would have 
shocked Queen Victoria to be told that the United Kingdom 
was a democratic country. It would have shocked the old Lord 
Salisbury, the one with a beard at that time. Democracy was 
hardly respectable then. It took World War I to make demo¬ 
cracy respectable. 

You have always got to think what you owe to your op¬ 
ponents. I have already pointed out how much the United 
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States owes to the stupidity of George III. Democracy owes a 
good deal to the attacks of its opponents because it made us 
conscious of what our democracy is. But democracy as a way of 
life has to be translated in a different way in different countries. 

We are apt to look back on the past and think of the early 
democracies of Greece. We sometimes think that those were 
examples of pure democracy where the people met together in 
the square—all the people in these little communities—and 
came to decisions. We think much the same of the Italian Re¬ 
publics. But we forget that those Greek republics were really 
oligarchies. The mass of people wefe slaves, a number of those 
were mechanics: they were not considered full citizens. You 
will find that also looking at the history of Florence, Pisa or 
any of the other Italian republics. It was only a limited body 
of the people who governed. It was not government by all the 
people for all the people. It was government by a limited num¬ 
ber. And so when I look back to my early days in Queen 
Victoria’s reign, we were certainly not fully democratic. We 
thought we were. After all we had got rid of monarchy in the 
sense of a King or Monarch that ruled. But we still had that an¬ 
cient House, to which I now belong, the undemocratic part of 
our Constitution, the House of Lords. I remember the great fight 
in 1910 in which we put down the House of Lords from its 
high estate. No longer could it thwart the will of the Commons. 
It could only delay. When I came in I put a little less delay 
in their hands but we have proceeded over the years and made 
quite good progress towards democracy. We not only have got 
one man one vote, we have got one woman one vote. Curiously, 
we never thought it undemocratic when we did not give women 
the vote at all. We have even introduced women to the House 
of Lords. I had the pleasure of listening to a magnificent speech 
made by an elderly Peer. It was the speech of an elder states¬ 
man of the Conservative Party of 1910, He opposed of course 
the introduction of women. I regret to say it was met with 
ripples of laughter from his own side as well as ours. 

Anyway, we think we are democratic. I do not think myself 
that an Empire was really compatible with democracy. Of 
course, if we did not give our own people votes, there is no 
reason why we should give them to the Indians or Africans. We 
Still thought we were the champions of democracy. When demo- 
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cracy was attacked by the German Kaiser, we went out to fight for 
democracy. I don’t think it was bitter for some of these people 
who fought, good old crusted conservatives, who did not believe 
in democracy a bit, and it must have been a surprise to them 
when they knew what they were fighting for. Of course, lots of 
j>eople fight and do not know what they fight for. And of course, 
it came a little hard on people like myself, the social democrats. 
We were in alliance with the Czar. It was a great thing when 
Czardom fell because ^e thought we had got a new member 
of democracy. We hadn’t. We were fairly soon disillusioned. 
But in Europe in those days, we considered that our kind of 
democracy, not complete democracy, but a system in which, on 
the whole, the people ruled, was the only thing for intelligent 
people. We regarded the people of the Empires of Russia, 
Austria and Germany as rather backward. They were not demo¬ 
cratic. We thought they were slightly ashamed of themselves: 
not being as advanced as France and Britain and the rest. In 
those days we had all that Victorian confidence and certitude 
in progress. We thought in a few years’ time our ideas of free¬ 
dom would spread all across Europe and all across the world. 
And we never expected then that our whole conception of 
democracy would be attacked by people who rejected every 
part of it, people who rejected the rule of law, who rejected the 
idea of freedom of speech, who rejected the idea of freedom of 
the person, Arho rejected the idea of a popular vote. And that 
challenge came to us in 1939, and we had to fight it. At that 
time we stood for what we call the democratic idea. Of course, 
there were people outside. There were the Swiss, there were other 
neutrals and, of course, there was the United States of America. 
And it looked at one time pretty doubtful whether democracy 
would survive at all. We had been rather pleased after World 
War I with the freedom given to the States of the old Austrian 
Empire because we thought they would all soon grow up, be 
good little democrats like ourselves. I do not think they all 
were. I doubt whether some of those border States like Rumania, 
possibly Hungary were really very democratic. The only one 
that seemed to us in those succession States as really havii^ 
the ideas of democracy was Czechoslovakia. But undoubtedly, 
after the first world war, the tide of democracy was still in 
flood and it was flowing towards the East. 
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The second world war was the biggest challenge of all. 
And when Russia joined hands with Hitler of Germany the 
outlook for democracy looked pretty black. Of course we never 
doubted we'd win. Never go into a fight thinking you are not 
going to win. But we really had nothing much to depend upon 
except faith. And perhaps we should not have won through 
if Hitler had not chosen to attack Russia, and if Japan had 
not attacked America, and by that brought in the democracies 
of the West to help the struggling democracies of Europe. 

Well, we won that contest but still there is that challenge. 
The democratic idea did not get very far and we were faced 
with a new challenge, a second challenge as much opposed to 
the democratic way of life as was fascism, and that is Russian 
Communism. True, they called themselves democratic but I 
have never found that they understood democracy in the least. 
I have always thought it a pretty compliment when your op¬ 
ponents call themselves by your name. We used to have that 
at home. The more reactionary elements in local government 
were challenged by what we have called in our days the Left. 
At the beginning of the century they called themselves munici* 
pal reformers. Reform had a good sound. They were not re¬ 
formers at all. It was a pretty compliment and so I find that our 
Russian friends call themselves democrats. I am unable to find 
any conception of democracy there. And so one looks round 
the world today and sees how the position stands. 

Now since then we have had our setbacks, but we have had 
our great advances, and the most notable advance, undoubtedly, 
is in India. Democracy as a system of government increases in 
difficulty according to the size of a particular community, and 
India has practised democracy on a scale that even puts the 
United States of America in the shade. Well, that is a great 
advance, but it is interesting to look at democracy today and 
particularly to see the various forms it takes. 

Now, I must not omit to'mention a wonderful democracy 
and that is the Swiss democracy. A true Swiss always holds him¬ 
self aloof. He is rather above the battle. But they have a re¬ 
markable democratic system in which a small country, with at 
least three languages and two religions, manages not to quarrel 
about those things but carries on a quiet democratic system 
of government with the main object, as far as 1 can see, of 
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providing pleasure for the rest of the world. A very altruistic 
attitude I It is a little outside the two main streams of demo* 
cratic expression. They carry things very far. I doubt whether 
very many in this room or any other gathering could tell you 
at this moment who was the President of Switzerland? I could 
when I was Prime Minister, but I could not now. It is extremely 
democratic and there is no hint of the worship of personality. 
But otherwise it seems to me that the democratic system 
has expressed itself in two main streams; one I would call the 
Whitehall model and the other is the Washington model. 
Which is the mpre democratic? I hesitate to say. We still have 
a monarch and you have seen our monarch over here and a 
very democratic monarch too. And I think that on the whole 
the best democracies are those with kings and queens—Britain, 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway and Denmark. Of course, the old 
fashioned idea was that you had to be a republic to be really 
advanced. I am bound to say that I have seen a number of 
republics which were very very far from the democratic idea. 
They derive from the government of the United States of Ame¬ 
rica which, of course, claims to be a pure democracy, and they 
have a President and they elect their President for four years. I 
have often had to point out to them that what they really do 
is to elect a monarch for four years, roughly speaking a William 
III. He was in about the same position as the American Presi¬ 
dent, and therefore, they have an element in their Constitution, 
which, except once in four years, is as undemocratic as William 
III. William III, of course, had his own difficulties. He could 
not come into his Parliament and sometimes that happens with 
the American President, and you will find that these two dif¬ 
ferent methods of democracy extend over the world. There is the 
Westminster model which you find with variations in Canada, in 
Australia, in New Zealand and, of course, India and Ceylon and 
in varying degrees according to national predelictions, in all 
these newly enfranchised States. .1 put the constitutions in the 
Scandinavian countries, perhaps, as belonging to that same 
group. 

On the other hand, there is the American system, the 
Presidential • system. Now that is copied, by some States, in 
Central and South America. Unfortunately, it always seems to 
me, although it is copied, it is not quite followed. The Consti- 
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tution seems often to be suspended there. I have often thought 
they suffer from too many Generals who seem to take over 
government at intervals. 

Anyway, there are those two great systems. Now, one does 
not quite know what happens in the newly enfranchised States 
that were formerly under autocratic rule. Germany—I never 
thought she would be awfully good at working democracy. They 
may have an admirable constitution and you can have an admir¬ 
able democratic constitution. The whole question is can you 
make it work ? Now we have got a most extraordinary consti¬ 
tution, and if you look at it you will never think it will work. 
It only works because we want it to. I remember in about 193^ 
I was on a committee of Lords and Commons and we were 
working out a democratic constitution for India. A certain pro¬ 
posal was put forward and a noble Lord got up and made a 
long speech and he pointed out about six places where that 
constitution would break down. So, I being rather rude got up 
and pointed out to the noble Lord that for every six of his 
objections I could find at least ten in our constitution. It did not 
break down because we did not want it to. And I said, whatever 
constitution is adopted in India, will not really depend so much 
on how nice it is as the lawyers have put it down, but whether 
they want to make it work. Therefore, when you look at consti¬ 
tutions, democratic constitutions, it is not so much what their 
content is as whether you have the spirit of democracy behind 
them, and whether you have the practical wisdom to make them 
work. 

Well, there we are today, and I would say democracy is 
still in the balance. Naturally, I believe in what we call the 
Westminster model. I always think the highlight of the West¬ 
minster model is question time in the House of Commons. We 
do make our Ministers come and sit there in a row and have 
to submit to questions and particularly supplementary questions. 
With us, of course, very many questions are only what you call 
a little bit of ground bait to make the ffsh rise, and when he has 
risen then you try and get him with the supplementaries. We 
had an amusing incident not long ago in the House of Com¬ 
mons. Some gentlemen from behind the iron curtain came to 
listen to one of our debates. And they were very puzzled. There 
were a number of people being attacked, badgered, shouted at 
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and having a pretty bad time; they could not make out what 
was happening. Finally, one of them turned to his host and 
said : “Tell me, who are the accused ? And what are they guilty 
of ? And what will be their punishment ?’* He looked surprised 
to find that these were the people who governed the country I 

The right of questioning your Government seems to be of 
the essence of democracy. And the right of opposing still more. 
When I go round and visit countries, I ask them where is the 
opposition ? Sometimes it is not there. Sometimes it is under¬ 
ground. In the days between the Wars, I was Leader of the 
Opposition for many years. It used to surprise people from 
abroad that I was paid to oppose. I got a salary. I am glad to 
say no one ever moved to reduce it on the ground that I was not 
opposing enough 1 And they used to invite me, this Government 
to which I was in opposition, to dinner to meet distinguished 
people from perhaps the less advanced states of the continent. 
And they used to say : Who is this ? I said, the Leader of the 
Opposition. They could not make out why I was there. It was 
not their custom. I said, I am Exhibit ‘A’ for democracy. Where¬ 
ver you have a recognised opposition, you have got at least some 
part of democracy. I always thought it was very wise of Mustafa 
Kemal Pasha when they made revolution in Turkey to set up 
Parliamentary institutions, to make a Leader of the Opposition. 
He hadn't got one at the moment. But he put some one in that 
position and we had to do the same during the War. We cannot 
function without a Leader of the Opposition and when we 
formed an all-party government in the war, we made a synthetic 
leader of the opposition, a very respected member of our own 
party. He sat in the seat of the Leader of the Opposition. He 
asked all the proper questions about business and all that kind 
of thing. But he was in fact a strong supporter of the Govern¬ 
ment. Well, that is our peculiar method. 

Now in contrast, the United States of America don't 
have a Leader of the Opposition. I always think it is rather a 
difficult point with them that there is no leader of the opposi¬ 
tion. When it comes to electing a President they lay hands 
suddenly on someone, maybe someone from Wall Street, like 
Wendell Wilkie, maybe some State Governor. But he is suddenly 
elevated and then he has got to go and fight the Government. 
Now they haven't a watchful Leader of the Opposition as we 
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have, always ready to take over. I do not see how they could 
under their Constitution. That is no criticism, mind you, because 
they have a different system altogether. They have this division 
between the executive and the legislature. It is often a bit 
blurred, it seems to me. You are never quite sure who has the 
ultimate word; whether it is' the President or the Senate. 

Here then are two systems and they carry with them the 
democratic way of life. You can give people the vote, but that 
does not necessarily make for democracy. Democracy depends on 
the conception of a way of life and there is a great deal more 
in democracy than voting every few years. 

Now looking at our democracies today the important 
thing is that the ordinary citizen should take interest in how 
he is governed. Now, it is perhaps much more difficult with a 
very very large unit which is necessarily rather remote from a 
man in the village and therefore it is essential to my mind for 
a live democracy to carry that democracy right down to the 
smaller units. 

I am glad to hear of what you are doing here with Pan- 
chayats. Now, I believe in democracy in our country, right up 
from the Parish Council, from the County Council, and the 
Town Council, right up to Parliament; people sometimes sneer 
at Parish pump politics but unless you take an interest in your 
Parish pump you probably will not take interest in your big 
irrigation schemes. Unless you think of making your village a 
fit place for people to dwell in, you perhaps won’t think of how 
to make your country a fit place to dwell in. And for years and 
years in our country and in most of the Western democracies, 
you have had parliaments that tend to keep in people’s minds 
the reality of democracy. 

It is at that point that I sometimes begin to feel some 
doubts about the future. There are so many competing things 
today. When I was young, we hadn’t got the cinema: thank 
Ood! And we hadn’t got the wireless and democracy was a 
great drama. The chief figures in Parliament were known by 
sight. I wonder whether they will keep it up now ? Whether 
they can compete with the film stars ? Whether they can get 
themselves put across, for after all democracy is not just an 
abstraction. It consists of men and women. You now have tele¬ 
vision. I was horrified when television came in because here was 
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a chance of showing people what other people were really like and 
I gathered you have got to be awfully good looking to attract 
particularly the lady electors. And as I looked round my Cabinet^ 
I said, “This is a pretty poor look out for us, isn’t it ?“ But now^ 
today, you do undoubtedly get a good deal of political instruc¬ 
tion, but you also have the creation of quite a new Adam— 
what I call the television M.P, He is a tremendous man on 
television but he does not count for much in the House of Com¬ 
mons. And that creates a certain danger. We try to keep our new 
devices as free as we can from domination by pushers. We allot 
our time very carefully between the political parties. But it is a 
dangerous weapon. Once you have got into the hands of people 
they might run away with the ordinary citizen, because the 
trouble with the ordinary citizen is that he is so lazy. At least 
they are in our country. If he gets somebody else to think for 
him, he is delighted. I do not think they get the amount of hard 
thought that we used to have when I was young. When I was 
young we used to go round the street corners quite a lot. We did 
not get always very many listeners: but we got some. And the 
political meetings at the street corner, particularly in provin¬ 
cial centres had a very great influence on political thoughts 
Things were discussed in the factory and everywhere. Well, those 
meetings have almost disappeared. Even indoor meetings are not 
very well attended with us: sometimes hardly at all. And in 
their place you have this mass propaganda and that is one 
danger. 

Another danger is the newspaper. Now we are getting a 
form of cannibalism in our newspapers. They buy each other 
up. We have only two evening newspapers in London now, and 
they are both conservative. I don’t read either. But there it is. 
And you have an immense pressure today exerted through the 
press. We also have a very lively provincial press, with lots of 
smaller newspapers, but now we are tending to get a syndicated 
press. And I do not respect very very highly the mental or 
moral qualities of the magnates who control our press. 

There is the pressure of mass advertising that is now in¬ 
vaded political parties. You know, our conservative party had 
a great victory at the last elections. I thought it was a good deal 
due to very clever and expensive advertising. I mean it is as 
easy to advertise something political as anything else. You can 
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say so and so's beer is the best. Or some phrase of that kind and 
you can put up a poster, saying, “you never had it so good*' 
for the conservative. And that puts a good deal more power 
into money than there used to be. And the ordinary man in 
the street now has so many things to divert him. You go round 
canvassing at election time, you find they won’t listen to you. 
They are all listening to television. Dangerous. The bias is not 
only in political matters for you will find the attendance per¬ 
haps at trade union meetings falls off, and all kinds of voluntary 
associations, and democracy as I said is not an affair of voting 
for Parliament or for the local council but there are many 
other local activities. There is the danger which I see of internal 
decay of democracy through people not caring enough and 
through the pressure of these modern contrivances. The more 
complicated our society gets the greater is that danger: the 
danger we shall fall into the hands of the technicians. 

Things are so difficult for us to understand. As I see it, 1 
do not think there is a real danger today, of being attacked by 
some autocratic power. I think our far greater danger is lest we 
should decay from within ; that we should forget that democracy 
is a thing that was won by a struggle and can only be preserved 
by a struggle. I do not know how you find it over here. I some¬ 
times am afraid of our younger people not taking enough 
interest and then it all may slip away. We all generally agree 
that there is this ideological contest going on. 

I spoke to you yesterday of my hope that we would avoid 
another world war, that we would fight out our differences on 
the ideological and not the military plane. My belief is that with 
the clearer contest democracy will win because the democratic 
conception is the only one worthy of full human beings. But 
one has to remember that the advocates of Communism or 
authoritarianism are, many of them, very devoted. And if you 
want to beat them you have got to have as much devotion to 
our democratic way of life as they have to their authoritarian¬ 
ism. Because I want this, I want to meet them. The more we 
get together the better because, I say, I think we shall win. They 
think they will win. Now I am quite opposed to drawing a kind 
of cordon sanitaire around these wicked authoritarians in case 
we should be corrupted. It reminds me of when 1 was very 
young in the labour movement and I had just joined my good 
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comrades down in Limehouse. Well, 1 was a middle class per* 
son, of course, and 1 had all kinds of friends in the capitalist 
parties. My^ friends said to me one day: “Don't you think it is 
very dangerous your meeting these conservatives ? They will 
corrupt you." I said: “Have you never thought that I shall cor¬ 
rupt them ?” And that is my feeling. When meeting a communist, 
I think our way of life is superior and I look forward to a 
gradual amelioration of human relations, owing to the com¬ 
munists in course of time, with increasing wealth and with 
increasing contacts, becoming less fanatical. But until this hap¬ 
pens it won’t do to let down all our international barriers. 

I am particularly pleased to know here the concern there 
is in your Government and everywhere for cultural matters. 
Western culture is the essence of democracy. Our great litera¬ 
ture, either eastern or western, is of the breath of democracy 
and the other breath of democracy is toleration. I do not 
know whether you realise that. I realise very clearly how much 
we need toleration. Now we are extraordinarily tolerant in some 
ways in our country. They tolerate me. People often wonder 
why we are such good friends with the other side. We are. We 
do not think they are awfully wicked. We only think they are 
wrong. And toleration, when you come to think of it, is the 
basis of pur living together in society, a recognition of each 
other’s differences and even occasionally a recognition of the 
other man's virtues, and possibly of our own failures. Now all 
these authoritarian regimes, whether they are fascists or com¬ 
munists, and in method there is very little difference between 
the two, do not believe in toleration. They believe in a rigid, 
ugly uniformity and anyone who steps out of the straight and 
narrow path is dealt with pretty severely. Toleration—that is 
one thing. And I think you have shown it here. I think you 
have to continue to show it here. General Smuts once said to me 
he thought the English were the only really tolerant people. Of 
course I took it very nicely. He did not say that the Scots or 
the Welsh were but the English. We are very tolerant. They 
won’t even allow us to call ourselves English. We have always to 
talk of British. Not that the Scots are not British and possibly 
even the Welsh. But anyway, they do not like us saying ‘English’, 
we English, and we put up with it; we are very tolerant. 

Toleration—and with toleration, I think goes humour. I 
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believe it is part o£ democracy to be able to laugh at yourselves. 
Now we have a curious sense of humour. I always rather like 
the sense of humour of the cockney. It tends to repress people 
who think too much of themselves. There was little Oswald 
Mosley. Oswald Mosley started a Fascist Party and he had all 
the appurtenances of Hitler. He dressed in black with a black 
shirt. He had a great meeting and there was the meeting packed 
on to the stage, and into the limelight strode Oswald Mosley 
with the Fascist salute—Whoopi Magnificent! A voice from the 
back said : “Yes, Oswald dear, you may go to the lavatory 
Well, you see, that punctured his pretentions altogether. A good 
sense of humour is part of democracy and part of our way of life. 

I am hoping to go to your Parliament. I hope you have 
a bit of humour there; we even have a bit of it in the House 
of Lords, where we are too awfully polite. We are not polite 
in the Commons though I am told we are much politer than 
we used to be. That is due to the advent of the working classes. 
Their manners are much better. Plenty of humour, plenty 
of toleration, and we shall win through. But there is no 
doubt that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, the price of 
democracy is eternal vigilance, and democracy, the working of 
democracy, is not passive. It makes demands on the ordinary 
citizen to take part, and the lazy people say, “Oh I leave it to 
someone else.” If you keep leaving it to someone else, sooner 
or later you may tall under a dictatorship and that would be 
fatal. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, these are only the observations 
of an old politician. I have long forgotten what I learnt about 
political science. It is funny but I sometimes find most eminent 
political scientists not much good at practical politics. Perhaps 
it does not matter much. But I am a great believer in our 
democratic way of life. One of the things which rejoiced me in 
these difficult days has been your success in India, because I do 
not believe myself that democracy, broadly speaking, has been 
absolutely natural in Asia, It has been largely brought from 
Europe. I do not find any native democracy in China. Of course 
your great rival for the leadership of Asia is China. What you do 
here is of vital importance, because wherever there is a democra¬ 
tic movement in Asia and in Africa too, they look to you. You 
are the leaders, the spear-point of democracy in Asia. You may 
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have taken the torch from Europe, but it is burning brightly 
in your hands. 



